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THE GERMAN MAELSTROM 





HE Reichstag elections of July 31, which 

were preceded by a campaign in which more 
than 100 were killed and many hundreds seriously 
wounded, have resulted in a stalemate. Although 
_ this was the fourth important election in Ger- 
many within five months, almost 85 per cent of 
the qualified voters went to the polls. According 
to the system of proportional representation ob- 


taining in the Reich, the new Reichstag has 607 
members. 


Composition of the 1932 and 1930 Reichstags 





1932 1930 
| ee i ner eceepeaatinny 
Per Per 
pent Seats cent Seats cent 
National Socialist party ...... 230 37.9 107 18.6 
Nationalist party ................. 3 6.1 41 7.0 


7 
OO 7 30 
Christian Socialist party ...... 4 14 
Agrarian parties ...............00 3 2.6 21 18.8 
2 











Economic party ..........s.sssccs 23 
Other conservative parties .. .... 20 
MII - Aiahiecnssecemmecccuicas 283 46.6 256 44.4 
| CENTER AND MODERATE LEFT 
Bavarian People’s party .... 20) 15.8 a3 15.0 
Catholic Center party ........... 76§ 68 
ee ees 4) 14) 
Bavarian Farmers’ party... 2§ 10 2.4 
Social Democratic party .... 133 21.9 148 24.8 
BS. stihincrnscisemneretnieiincisseiig 235 38.7 244 42.2 
EXTREME LEFT 
SEIN . sctecinbnceiceminnsioenitis 89 14.7 17 13.4 
; | ToraL NUMBER OF SEATS .......... 607 577 


The National Socialists, although the largest 
group ever represented in a Republican Reichstag, 
failed to acquire a majority of the seats, even with 
the support of the other Right parties. The mod- 
_erate groups also failed of a majority, and the 
| balance of power is thus held by the Communists. 
The Nazi gains since the presidential election of 
last April are negligible, and many observers be- 


lieve they have reached their peak. Hitler, how- 
ever, has succeeded in simplifying German poli- 
tics by reducing the number of parties to four 
main groups: the extreme nationalist Nazis, the 
moderate Catholic parties, the Social Democrats, 
and the Communists. 

It seems improbable that the Hitlerites and the 
other Right parties can form a government with- 
out the assistance or toleration of Dr. Briining’s 
Catholic Center party. The gulf between Hitler 
and Briining is so deep, however, that it appears 
impossible, for the present at least, for them to co- 
operate. Control of the Reich thus remains in 
the hands of von Schleicher and the Reichswehr, 
and recent events clearly indicate that the guid- 
ing policy of this régime is primarily anti-so- 
cialist. 

The Junker Cabinet may be regarded as the 
last capitalist barricade against socialism— 
whether in the attenuated form advocated by the 
moderate Social Democrats, the Moscow variety 
of the Communists, or the undefined tenets of the 
National Socialist program. Dr. Briining was 
forced out of office because it was felt too many 
concessions had been made to the Social Demo- 
crats; although after the retirement of the Cen- 
trist Chancellor of the Reich, the government of 
Prussia—comprising two-thirds of Germany— 
and the Prussian police remained in the hands of 
a Socialist-Center coalition functioning as a busi- 
ness administration until the deadlocked Prussian 
Diet could agree on a new government. The prin- 
cipal task of the Prussian officials—to maintain 
law and order in a country disturbed by almost 
continuous electoral campaigns—was made doub- 
ly difficult by the Reich’s decree of June 16, which 
lifted the ban previously imposed by the Briining 
Ministry on the Nazi Storm Troops. The South 
German states of Baden, Wiirttemberg and Ba- 
varia protested strongly and refused to allow 
Nazi uniforms within their borders. On June 

















28, however, another Reich decree lifted the ban 
on Nazi uniforms in the states barring them, but 
reaffirmed that states might ban individual politi- 
cal demonstrations and parades at their dis- 
cretion. 


The electoral campaign was marked by riots 
and shooting between Nazis and Communists. A 
particularly bloody clash occurred on July 17 in 
Altona, near Hamburg—apparently provoked by 
a parade of Hitlerite Storm Troops; as a result, 
the Reich government banned by decree all out- 
door meetings and parades. The Nazis brought 
pressure to bear on the Reich government to re- 
store order in Prussia; and on July 29 the Papen 
government appointed a Federal Commissioner 
for Prussia, placed Berlin and the province of 
Brandenburg under martial law, and forced 
Prussian Minister-President Braun and Minister 
of the Interior Severing—both Socialists—to re- 
sign under threat of military arrest. Berlin 
police officials—also Socialists—were forcibly 
ejected by the Reichswehr and jailed until they 
had signed resignations. By this coup d’état, von 
Schleicher was able to rid Prussia of its Socialist 
Ministers, restore “law and order” with the 
Reichswehr supreme, and entrench the Reich 
government—which now controls Prussia also 
—against future eventualities. The Papen- 
Schleicher government’s excuse for its action was 
the alleged inability of the Prussian authorities to 
cope with the so-called Communist menace. 


The government’s action was based on Article 
48 of the Weimar Constitution and was upheld by 
a decision of the Supreme Court of the Reich on 
July 25. The Court declined to grant the deposed 
Prussian government a temporary injunction re- 
straining further removals, or to restrict von 
Papen, as Federal Commissioner, in the internal 
administration of Prussia. The real issue as to the 
Constitutional right of the Reich government to 
intervene in the affairs of a state was not settled, 
however, but will be investigated and a decision 
handed down later. 


The Reichstag elections cannot be said to have 
altered fundamentally the German political situ- 
ation. President von Hindenburg and, above all, 
General von Schleicher and the Reichswehr re- 
main as the controlling factors. Whether the 
anti-socialist policy will be successful in the long 
run remains to be seen; the increase in the Com- 
munist vote on July 31, despite previous losses in 
the earlier 1932 elections, is a straw in the wind 
pointing the fact that ideas cannot be controlled 


by force of arms. 
y MILDRED S. WERTHEIMER. 
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Soviet Non-Aggression Pacts 


The signing on July 25 of-a non-aggression pact 
between the Soviet Union and Poland, which had 
been initialed six months earlier, marks an im. 
portant step toward the pacification of Easterp 
Europe. 
note that, under the Kellogg pact, they have aban- 
doned war as an instrument of national policy, 
and declare that they will abstain from mutual 
aggression, either alone or in cooperation with 
third states. Any act infringing the territorial 
integrity or political independence of the other 
party, even if not preceded by a declaration of 
war or unaccompanied by military operations, 
shall be regarded as a violation of the non-ag- 
gression pact. Should one of the parties be at- 
tacked by a third state or group of states, the 
other undertakes to maintain strict neutrality. 
Finally, the two countries agree to settle all dif- 
ferences, no matter what their nature, by peace- 
ful means: failing settlement through diplomatic 
negotiations, such differences will be submitted 
to a conciliation procedure outlined in a special 
convention which will form an integral part of 
the non-aggression pact. 


Poland had delayed the signing of this pact 
pending the conclusion of a similar agreement be- 
tween the Soviet Union and Rumania. Negotia- 
tions for a Soviet-Rumanian pact, however, have 
been hampered by Bucharest’s demand that the 
Soviet government recognize the occupation of 
Bessarabia, a Russian province which Rumania 
seized in 1918. Poland’s decision to act without 
its ally is apparently due to aprehension concern- 
ing the growth of aggressive nationalist feeling in 
Germany. 


The Soviet-Polish pact is but one link in a 
system of non-aggression agreements which the 
Soviet government intends to conclude with other 
states. Such agreements have already been ini- 
tialed by France, Latvia and Finland, and in Jan- 
uary the Soviet Union invited Japan to sign a 
non-aggression pact, on the ground that it would 
allay fear in both countries regarding a conflict 
in Manchuria. The Soviet government argues 
that bilateral non-aggression agreements not 
only serve to strengthen the Kellogg pact, but 
provide more flexible machinery for the main- 
tenance of peace. Japan, however, has declined 
to accept the Soviet proposal, stating that the 
Kellogg pact made a Soviet-Japanese agreement 
superfluous, and that bilateral negotiations might 
raise objections on the part of other countries, 
with whom no such “special intimacies” existed. 


VERA MICHELES DEAN. 
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